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severe storm; the damage was not great, but the ships had to put back
for repair, and there was a further twelve days' delay. James received
the news of William's reverse at dinner; he assumed an attitude of
devotion and said, "It is not to be wondered at, for the Host has been
exposed these several days", a remark which provides obvious openings
for the cynic.1 About this time he appears to have had little doubt that
the defeat of William would be as swift and easy as that of Monmouth
had been. On October i he had removed the Catholic Strickland from
the command of the fleet and had appointed in his place one of the few
men who had stuck to him through all the vicissitudes of his brother's
reign, the Protestant Lord Dartmouth. Lord Dartmouth had concen-
trated his ships at the Gunfleet, near the north shore of the Thames
estuary, so as to be able to intercept William's fleet whether he sailed
north for Yorkshire or south for the West of England; the English ships
were not equal in numbers to the Dutch, and were under-manned, but
they were probably superior in fighting value, for in a battle the Dutch
would have been handicapped by having to protect the transports. To
Dartmouth James wrote on October 23, "I grow stronger every day at
land by the Scots and Irish coming near the town and the forwardness
of some of the new raised regiments"; and on October 26, "With regard
to all things if what is said of their [the Dutch] coming out with so small
a quantity of victuals and water be true 'tis next to a madness". At the
same time Barrillon and Bonrepaus were telling Louis, as Hoifmann had
told the Emperor a month earlier, that the cashiered officers whom
James had replaced in the Army were not to be relied on, and that the
sailors were openly declaring that they would not fight against the Dutch.

On November 5, 1688, William landed at Torbay after a series of
fortunate accidents which he took as confirmation of his belief in pre-
destination ; what James's views were on the workings of Providence in
this instance are unrecorded. Four days later William entered Exeter,
where he remained for twelve days. Lamplugh, the Bishop of Exeter,
had fled to London as soon as he had heard of the landing; there is no
reason to ascribe to him strong loyalist views, for, though he had refused
to sign the bishops' petition, he had approved of it in draft, and his later
conduct drew censure from loyalist quarters; a sufficient reason for his
flight would have been a reluctance to be the first and possibly the only
bishop to join the invader. James, however, put the best possible

1 See Missons Travels in England, etc. (Eng. Trans. 1719), p. 243. It
appears also in Dalrymple (Pt. I, Bk. VI, p. 192), and in Mazure (III, 61) who
cdmments "But faith without works is not enough and the miracles of the
Almighty do not concur with imprudence, feebleness, vows of vengeance or
purely human ambition".